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POLITICS. 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS POLITICAL VIEWS OP THE 

" LOWER ORDERS." 

" I am convinced that a tory feeling is that which it is for the happiness of the country to 
cherish ; and that when this is unfashionable, and its open avowal unpopular, a feverish and 
uncomfortable state is implied." — Reginald Heber. 

The spirit of revolution is abroad, and the stability of the institutions 
l>y which society is bound together throughout Europe, is become 
something more than a matter of mere doubt. It is singular that, 
even among nations, we find something like a political contagion ; the 
spirit rushes along like an invisible fire, and the flame which burst out 
in Paris is now found, in less important volume, far away to the South 
and to the North — from the point of Gibraltar to the heart of Ger- 
many. We are not disposed to look upon this state of things with any 
particular satisfaction. That a people should boldly and at once resist, 
when a brutal tyranny attempts to effect its despotic desires at the 
point of the bayonet, is just, and brave, and worthy of all praise ; and 
if, when excited to the uttermost by carnage and by conquest, they 
stop short exactly at the point where the necessity for violence ceases, 
and proceed with mercy and moderation to the establishment of a new 
and a better government, their conduct transcends all praise, and is 
such as may be felt by hearts of kindred nobleness, but cannot be 
adequately spoken of in words. But all this is very different from a 
violent and senseless spirit of riotous discontent — a spirit under the 
influence of which, crowds of men, led by their individual desires, and 
l»y a rabble rage which delights and revels in destruction, set them- 
selves up as advisers and reformers of the government ; and in the 
midst of c6nfusion and personal danger, which scare Che peaceful and 
inspire the wicked with hope, seem to expect that a permanent settle- 
ment can be made, more favourable to rational liberty than that which 
already exists. Such a hope is monstrous. Whatever is effected by 
immature violence has within itself the seeds of destruction — for the 
circumstances essential to stability are absent at its formation. Granting 
that such reformers knew what was best, and demanded what was only 
reasonable — an hypothesis which is full of improbability — it is quite 
certain that whatever is wrested from a governing power through 
terror, is given only so long as that power cannot help it, and that 
mutual good-will on the part of the governing and the governed, is at 
an end. The peaceful and well-disposed will join with government, 
through disgust, and fear of a repetition of mob violence ; tyranny 
will again be attempted ; and the people will suffer more than they did 
"efore, until discontent again swells out into insurrection. We speak 
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thus with reference to the prevailing fashion towards revolution. Un- 
doubtedly there will occasions take place, when all calm and reasonable 
remonstrance having been either forbidden, or not attended to, there 
is no alternative left for the people but a forcible expulsion of the old, 
and the establishment of a new government : but such a decision is 
not. to be suddenly adopted ; violence is not the first thing to be re- 
sorted to ; and above all, a mob without regulation, without organized 
plans, without settled purposes, without leaders, without means of 
more than momentary hostility, with nothing but a wild and turbulent 
impatience of the powers that be, exhibited in noise, and bloodshed, 
and burning — who is there that would not shrink from reform, at- 
tempted by such a power ? The regulated tyranny of one would be 
preferred to the uncertain violence of the many; and thus anarchy 
become, as it always does, the best friend of despotism. In France a 
spirit of rational freedom appears to have arrived at a strong degree 
of maturity generally among the people, when an infatuated power 
thought proper to drive headlong against this spirit, and to attempt 
to chain it down with the iron hand of despotic authority. The people, 
if not organized, were at least so prepared in mind as to be capable of 
instant organization : they had leaders of great weight in the country, 
great knowledge, and great resources, and they completely defeated 
this attempt. Being resolved moreover that the government which 
they resisted should at no future period have the power of retaliating 
upon them ; and being hopeless of its sincere amendment, they effec- 
tually, but calmly, and without violence, expelled it. They have ut- 
terly cast it out, but whether they have as yet established a permanent 
government in its place, is, we are sorry to say, a matter of consider- 
able doubt. The rapidity with which the new government was formed, 
looks very like preconcerted intrigue, and augurs ill for its permanence. 
We do not like this facility of king-making. What is easily done, 
people are tempted to try to do again, and there seems reason to fear 
king Philip may find that he who mounts to the throne per stdtum, 
may have to leap as suddenly from his elevation. It is quite obvious, 
that in France the government has been settled without the people 
having been settled. The Chambers have done what the people are 
not altogether disposed to ratify. What definite objects the people 
may have, or whether they have any, is not yet very clearly to be 
seen ; but that they are not satisfied with what has been done, in the 
matter of a new government, is beyond a doubt. The successive his- 
tory of every day makes this more obvious; the high and exulting 
tone of France is gone already — the government funded securities are 
rapidly falling — the ministers do not give satisfaction to the public— 
the Chambers are unpopular — the society of " the friends of the peo- 
ple" has revived — and the whole circumstances of the state give, we 
lament to say, most fearful augury that the French revolution of 1830 
is not yet finished. So strong, indeed, are the symptoms of imp*" 
tience of the present order of things, that we should not be surprised 
if what we are now writing as matter of anticipation, should be matter 
of fact almost as soon as this paper shall have come before the public. 
The common people of France are, in many respects, superior to the 
common people of any other country. They have a good deal of the 
mental acuteness and reflecting habits of the Scotch, without the sour 
uncouthness of manners which belongs to that clever but unpolished 
people; and they have the vivacity and quickness of the Irish, without 
the whimsical and turbulent extravagance which belongs to our pe a " 
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santry. But the something between sluggishness and sense — the com- 
bined love of regularity and peace — with fear of interrupting his ha- 
bitual course of feeding, which constitute the solidity of the English 
peasant, the French are almost, if not altogether, without. It will not 
then be wondered at, that from the positive part of this character 
which we have described, the French should be more deeply and ra- 
pidly affected by the free spirit of intellectual discussion, which for 
some years past has been abroad in the world, than the people of other 
countries have been; and from the negative part of it will follow a dispo- 
sition towards turning their philosophical notions at once into practice, 
which, even if it existed in England, would be for a long time coun- 
teracted by the constitutional reluctance to depart from " things as 
they are." 

Now, the tendency of the philosophy of which we speak, of the 
free examination and discussion of political and social rights, and of 
the frequent study of works which treat of the progress of the arts, 
and the state of national wealth, has been to persuade the people that 
they are not allowed a fair share of the good things which abound in 
the world. They see very plainly that vast improvements have taken 
place — that thousands of comforts and luxuries, and the means of pro- 
ducing them to an indefinite and almost infinite extent, have arisen 
from the progress of man's invention, and the wonderful aids which 
machinery has given him. They see how very much more sumptu- 
ously the rich are able to live than they once did, and how much more 
elegantly and comfortably the middling classes are lodged, and clothed, 
and fed, and conveyed about the world, than they used to be ; — but 
they see at the same time that the lower orders do not share in these 
advantages. So far from it, that they are great losers, inasmuch as 
that the rich who were formerly dependent upon them for everything 
that required labour to produce, are rendered to a great degree inde- 
pendent of them by machinery, and have thereupon reduced the remu- 
neration for such assistance as they still require, to the very lowest 
amount that will procure a wretched subsistence. It is not therefore 
a change which merely changes the individuals of a government, and 
still leaves the relative conditions of property and persons the same, 
that can possibly satisfy a people who look at things in this light : 
ney want a total change in the arrangements of society. They avow 
plainly that they want a better, that is to say, a more generally dif- 
fused, distribution of the advantages which the state of the world 
admits of their possessing. They do not see that there is any natural 
necessity that thousands who are willing to work should live in mise- 
rable and abject poverty, when there is no real scarcity of things good 
eat, and wear, and enjoy. They do not see why they should not 
e permitted to turn their labour to profitable account, or get the be- 
nefit of the work done by machines, instead of standing idle, and suf- 
e " n ? starvation in the midst not only of enough, but of abundance, 
**>d abundant means of creating a great deal more ; and while, at the 

me time, a small portion of the society, called the rich, have ten 
tb t S ? 8 mucn as t ne y know what to do with, and never seem to dream 

at there is anything wrong in the system, or that it is one which 

e most numerous portion of the people has an obvious interest, and 

? " e enough of power, should they be driven to exert it, to shatter 

com' 6068 " ^*ey see, or think they see, that it is a contradiction to 

be rf" " sense ' an d a practical evil of magnitude so enormous that 

e '* a U other evils shrink into insignificance — that in a country 
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possessing the means of giving and continuing to give a plentiful suffi- 
ciency to every man, woman, and child, within it, by far the greater 
number of the men, women, and children, have not quite enough, and 
many of them are miserable through want, and degraded, and despised, 
because they are miserable. They (the common people) have found 
out by the reading of books, that when population was much thinner 
than it now is, a system called the feudal system was in vogue, the 
property of the country, which then consisted only in land, and some 
cattle, and very bad inconvenient houses, rudely furnished, was put 
into the hands of a few persons, to each of whom was attached a por- 
tion of the people, who were maintained by this individual. That all 
the people were then soldiers, and like the soldiers of the present day, 
their personal liberty was in the hands of their commanders, who 
might order them about where they pleased, and to any dangerous ser- 
vice, but still took care to share with them what the land produced. 
That by and bye this system changed, as people and inventions multi- 
plied; and manufactures and trade afforded employment, and agricul- 
ture was improved. The lords let out their lands to inferiors, and 
instead of managing for themselves, received a rent from their tenants, 
and ceased to have the power of ordering them about as soldiers — but 
still so much was required to be done by manual labour, and the num- 
ber to do it was so small in proportion to the labour required, that 
whoever chose to work readily received a remuneration, and each 
man knew that it depended upon himself whether or not he would 
obtain a portion of the support which the country produced. They 
find that this state of things also has changed — that people multiplied, 
until their labour has become " superfluous," so far as the wants of the 
rich are concerned. That machines, which a few of the poor can ma- 
nufacture, can be purchased by the rich, and made to do as much work 
as a great many of the poor could do ; that the produce of this work 
is sent into foreign countries, and commodities procured in exchange, 
which make the nation, that is the rich people in the nation, yet more 
rich ; but the poor cannot get any part of these commodities, because 
they have nothing to give but their labour in exchange ; and the rich 
do not want their labour, and will not give them a share for nothing. 
They find the land possessed as it was in the beginning by compara- 
tively a few persons, who are under no obligation to maintain any one, 
as they used to be; and thus finding themselves on every side shut out, 
they say, we must have a complete change of system — we must have 
a new distribution. There is enough for us all, if the matter were 
properly arranged, and we will have it so arranged. 

Such we believe to be the feeling in France, where they have intel- 
lect, and have thought upon what they desire, but it is not within the 
compass of human possibility to make such a change by any sudden 
reversion of the present order of things. All that could follow from 
the attempt would be dreadful confusion, and a probable curtailment 
of productive industry ; and sanguinary strife, and incalculable misery. 
But while on the one hand, it is madness to try to effect this change 
by and for the common people, through any headlong and tumultuary 
movement, it is, on the other, very necessary, not only in France, but 
in every country where the common people have, by the diffusion ot 
knowledge, become thoughtful and intelligent, that governments 
should set about devising plans for their benefit, for it is quite mon- 
strous, and they will not continue to bear it, that property, and the 
means of producing property, should be wasted as it is, while million* 
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are pining for the want of it. — That millions should be wretchedly 
subsisting-, and more than half idle, while lands, capable of sustaining 
them if fully cultivated are but half cultivated — while mines and quar- 
ries are unworked, and seas and rivers nnfished. It is not to be expected, 
nor ought it to be the case, that thinking, and informed, and miserable 
people, will die and make no sign, when they see and feel that men 
able and willing to work, are without employment and without food, 
while in the same kingdom there is plenty of land that might be pro- 
ductive, lying waste. When they see plenty of good uninhabited 
houses, and numbers of people houseless, or huddled together in un- 
wholesome and disgusting contiguity. - When they see thousands shiver- 
ing in rags, and know that the wool of the Suffolk and Sussex farmers 
is rotting on their lofts for want of purchasers, and the warehouses of 
Manchester bursting with goods for which there is no demand. When 
they see so much waiting to be used and enjoyed, and wasting because 
it is not used, and at the same time see so many human beings miser- 
able for the want of these very things so waiting and wasting, does 
not the spirit of humanity, does not the voice of reason cry out shame 
upon the system; and ought not every wise, every humane, every 
honest man, to set himself on work to alter it, so far as he can without 
violating peace, and order, and rational subordination. 

For ourselves, we have come to the conclusion that some very 
important change is necessary, because the present system does not 
consult, or at all events does not effect, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; but we confess we are not prepared to say what we 
would advise to be done, and even if we did think we saw what plan 
would produce the improvement we desire, we would be very cautious 
of hazarding any crude opinion upon a subject which deserves the 
•leepest and most mature investigation. We have no doubt that, to a 
{Treat many, we shall appear to be treating upon very extravagant po- 
litical views, and which are wholly beside or beyond practical politics : 
we are of a different opinion. We think the time has come when the 
intellectual improvement of the mass of the people will make itself 
lie felt — we trust in God not a scourge, but a blessing — yet we are not 
without serious fears. There has been a want of moral instruction, a 
want of inculcation of religious principle and feeling along with the 
knowledge that has been imparted, and all we expect is, that a sense 
of what is prudent, as respects the end to be obtained, will prevent 
the spirit of reform, which now raises its head in every quarter, from 
rushing into tremendous mischief. 

But there is no extravagance in speculating upon the commencement, 
'•A all events, of great changes in the frame of political society; and in 
directing the attention of our readers to such matters as seem to be 
the evil consequences of a defective social system. Unbounded liberty, 
and general equality, never did, never will, never can, exist in any 
extensive society ; for such conditions are contradictory to the princi- 
ples which, in society, bind men together. But there should be bounds 
set to privation, and to inequality of condition. We are taught that 
•n society a man surrenders up a part of his natural and individual 
liberty, for the sake of preserving the greatest quantity of liberty to 
all the individuals of the community — but that society which demands 
"ubmission to penury or starvation, while it can afford plenteous sup- 
port to all the individuals which compose it, requires reformation. 
1 aley, we remember, states in his plain forcible way, a proposition 
Worthy of all acceptation : — " We must have laws for the poor," he 
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observes, " the rich can make laws for themselves." We should wish 
to see governments, and the wealthy men of the various kingdoms of 
Europe, and especially of our own empire, voluntarily taking up this 
question before it is forced upon them — for if they do not, we shall 
see the time when 

" The heart and the mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion — 
And who shall resist that proud union?" 

We shall find that men will be determined to attempt, at all events, 
to take advantage of the means of happiness that the world contains, 
to make the people in the world happy. 

We have been led away by the importance of this general subject, 
from the particular consideration of the present state of political mat- 
ters. Of all the kingdoms of the continent which have exhibited symp- 
toms of a revolutionary spirit, we believe France to be the only one 
in which the intellectual state of the common people is such as to give 
dignity and reasonableness to their cause, and make submission to their 
will either useful or safe. In other places the people would do well 
to think of reforming themselves, before they attempt to form new 
systems of government, and to throw off the yoke of a shockingly 
abused system of religious instruction, and ecclesiastical tyranny, be- 
fore they can set about political regeneration with "clean hands." We 
have a memorable example in our own history, that fanaticism in religion, 
and vigorous principles on the subject of political freedom, may co- 
exist ; but that fanaticism was one which acknowledged no intermedi- 
ate and absolute authority of human invention, between it and heaven. 
Wherever men allow other men to rule their consciences and their 
actions with a rod of iron, under the name of religion, or ecclesiastical 
discipline ; they are not in a state to do good in the way of political 
reformation. 

With respect to revolutionary symptoms in our own country, (we 
refer more especially to England,) we are inclined to think that no 
serious attempt is to be apprehended, though the hints contained in 
the newspapers' respecting the state of large bodies of the labouring 
population in Lancashire, are rather alarming; the occurrences in 
Oxfordshire, too, must be looked upon as rather a daring sign of the 
spirit of the times ; and the crowds who go to hear Cobbett lecture in 
London, and eagerly listen to that singular man, mingling some im- 
portant truth with a great deal of what is false and dangerous, forms 
a strong evidence of the effect of this spirit, and will operate as a 
cause of its increase, if events do not occur to change the current. A 
circumstance took place the other day, connected with these meetings 
to listen to Cobbett's talk, which gives curious evidence of the cold, 
contemptuous, self-satisfied manner of English feeling, in men who 
never look beyond the length of their own noses in what comes before 
them ; who eat, drink, sleep and read the newspapers, and have no 
more notion of the machinery of the state under which they live being 
shaken out of its regular motion, than the horse who plods his unva- 
ried circle in the grinding mill. A man after hearing Cobbett^s lec- 
ture, got drunk, beat a policeman, and appeared the next morning at 
the police office to answer for the same — whereupon the sagacious 
magistrate read the man another lecture, not upon the circumstances 
of being drunk and committing an assault, contrary to the statute and 
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common law of these realms, but upon the enormity of going to listen 
to Mr. Cobbett's " trash," and the impropriety of working people 
assembling to listen, where he had " no doubt " much sedition was 
spoken. " He would see if a stop could not be put to these meetings, 
by enforcing the statute against taking money at the doors of an un- 
licensed house of entertainment." In the name of the prophet — Figs ! 
what, a shallow pomp of political wisdom is here, about a dirty crea- 
ture making a beast of himself ! What an offence in the nostrils of a 
police magistrate, that the common people should assemble to hear a 
man talk upon politics. The " trash," it is to be observed, was all 
the magistrate's. Mr. Cobbett's talk is a very serious matter, when 
listened to weekly by eight hundred people, of whom but few, we 
are persuaded, go so directly counter to Cobbett's advice, as to get 
drunk when they quit him ; and then, when brow-beat by a magistrate 
the next morning, cry out like the poor drunken caitiff in question — 
that they won't do so any more — that they won't go hear Cobbett again. 
1 he man was actually made to believe by the magistrate that this was 
his principal offence. It is worth noting, that this creature was not 
one of the working classes, but called himself a " book-keeper." 

We pass to the consideration of the fatal accident at Manchester, 
which, whether we regard the abilities and infoi mation of the eminent 
man of whose services it so suddenly deprived his country, or the 
particular time at which he was so prematurely snatched away, may 
well be accounted an event of great political importance. 

The lamented death of Mr. Huskisson took place under circumstances 
so painful, and so shocking, that nothing but a respectful sense of the 
necessity of noticing an event which so much engages the sympathy of 
the public, could induce us to dwell upon it at the present moment. The 
natural feelings of deep regret when a great man dies from ordinary 
sickness or decay, have something of softness and dignity about them, 
which enables us to speak with a sorrowful, yet calm resignation to the 
"nmutable laws of nature — but on the present occasion our feelings are 
torn by the harshness and horror of the catastrophe. That a man of 
eminent mental accomplishments, and of great public importance, should 
>e at one moment alive and well — enjoying with his friends the celebra- 
tion of a mighty triumph of the mechanical skill and enterprise of his 
country, and the next moment be a mangled bleeding object, for whom 
nothing was so desirable as immediate death, is something too dreadful for 
"•ere grief: there is no point of comfort — no resting place for our 
wounded sympathies, and we would, if it were possible, cover the 
e .Ves of our mind, and shut out the contemplation of a thing which we 
ar e not able to look at without shuddering and horror. From such a 
state of feeling we turn as a relief to the recollection that the most 
""fortunate victim of an accident so dreadful, is dead. The feeling 
"Hist be very painful indeed, to which the recollection that such a man 
s Mr. Huskisson is for ever lost to his country and his friends, is to 

preferred — but so it is ; it was with a comparative satisfaction that 
e read the statement that he had ceased to feel bodily pain — hope of 

e was gone before — the certainty of death dropped a gloomy veil 
ctw een us an( j t Yx e contemplation of his bodily agony. 

1 he public journals have already begun to speak of his character as 
in fl an > an d as a politician whose peculiar views have had a very great 

uence upon the condition of our country. Of his private characf<"- 
cannot speak from any peculiar sources of information, hut we 

' Conie with ready belief all the good which has been spoken of it. 
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The exceeding affection, and unspeakable grief of his wife, which the 
dreadful circumstances of his death have necessarily made public, furnish 
affecting evidence to corroborate the statement of the amiableness of 
his domestic character. 

As a politician, he was undoubtedly a man of most extensive infor- 
mation and elevated capabilities ; but with the statements of his pane- 
gyrists, that he was eminent for the practical character of his polity, 
and conspicuous for choosing realities as the basis of his views, we 
confess we disagree. We hold an opinion directly contrary, and be- 
lieve that he was deceived by the dazzling appearance of a system, 
which, however great and glorious, if all the kingdoms of the earth 
were as one family, and all the people of the earth gainers by 
perfect freedom in the use of capital, is, as we conceive, somewhat un- 
suited to the actual and practical condition of this country, which is so 
highly artificial, and so bound up with its peculiar circumstances, that 
it cannot stand upon exactly the same level with other countries. To 
use Mr. Huskisson's system beneficially, we should throw down all 
existing habits, institutions, and monopolies, (including that of pro- 
perty,) and Start anew. Then we should have a fair chance in the 
race with other kingdoms — but as it is, we carry too much weight to 
surrender all advantages, and run a plain course with other nations, 
whose burthens are so much lighter. It was the opinion of many, 
that Mr. Huskisson himself had begun to see that the political working 
of his system proved its inapplicableness to the prosperous carrying 
on of the country's business, and that he would himself have acknow- 
ledged ere long the expediency of its modification. Any hope of his 
undoing what he has done, is now, alas ! gone for ever ; and it will he 
but natural, however undesirable, that his adherents should cling with 
even a sort of personal affection to the doctrines which he advocated. 
We believe that what he did was done in all sincerity, deeming it to 
be the best, but we believe also that he judged erroneously. 

In concluding this paper, we trust we may be permitted, without the 
imputation of presumption, to say a few words respecting our own in- 
dividual opinions, and the principles we have advocated during our 
brief but somewhat remarkable career ; this indulgence will perhaps 
be granted us the less reluctantly, when it is remembered that this is 
the last time we shall avail ourselves of the present organ for enforcing 
our opinions with the public. We perceive that the periodical press 
of Ireland, while universally bestowing upon our exertions in the field 
of national literature, a meed of praise so high, that we willingly con- 
cede much of it to be attributable to national partiality, yet sometime* 
urges as the sole defect of this magazine, that " our politics are 
strangely incomprehensible." We admit the charge ; we are sure they 
must be incomprehensible to many. Politics are so generally deemed 
synonymous with party, that to study the English constitution, ana 
speak simply what one thinks, without stopping to consider whether 
it will please whig or tory, royalist or radical, must, we are sure, seem 
very strange. This is our secret. We set out with a declaration that 
we knew and loved the constitution of Great Britain, as set forth by 
Sir William Blackstone, and that to it we purposed to adhere in our 
views and reasonings. We have kept the pledge, and we can listen 
now with great equanimity, to a charge of idiosyncracy in politics, which 
is qualified with so very comprehensive a commendation as is coo- 
tained in the declaration, that our writings have been ' perfectly g**' 
thmanlike, and singularly able, on all the multifarious subjects they 
have embraced.' 



